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NEWS. 


WE all like news. That person over whose nerves 
curiosity has no power, must be indeed in a bad 
way; but such indifferent monsters are rare. The 
strong but viewless chain of human sympathy goes 
round the world, and knits all hearts and minds into 
a common bond of union. The appetite for news, 
however, though natural as hunger and thirst, grows 
by what it feeds on, and differs mightily in different 
epochs. A very small modicum of intelligence, served 
out at intervals, like the wine-glassful of water to the 
famishing crew of a becalmed boat, will satisfy some 
of us. There are minds that become saturated, so to 
speak, with the veriest minim of information, and 
which ruminate over their mental nourishment with 
the slow enjoyment of a cow in clover. Others have 
a greedy longing for fresh tidings, fret and chafe for 
the ‘last word’ of the dispute, the finis at the story’s 
end, and must have their news hot and hot, with 
scarcely a pause between the relays of novel facts. 

News has its history, and the art of communicating 
it has not proved the least progressive of sciences. 
The elder brotherhood of nations, the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, recorded it in a tardy and pompous fashion 
quite their own. Their victories and pageants glimmer 
before us still, painted on wall and enamelled in pave- 
ment; here embodied in a hieroglyph, there moulded 
in a bas-relief. When a battle was gained or a pro- 
vince conquered, they gravely set to work with their 
pictorial illustrations of the triumph, and they have 
left us what are very valuable portraits of the captives, 
the auxiliaries, the king and warriors, and even the 
engines employed ; but this was a tardy process, more 
fitted to instruct future generations than contempo- 
raries. Imagine the British public patiently awaiting 
for full particulars regarding Trafalgar and the Nile 
until Sir Edwin should have finished the lions of the 
Nelson monument. Obelisks and friezes are but a 
sorry method of imparting news. 

St Paul tells, in one lucid sentence, how rabid and 
restless was the Athenian love of news. The tongues 
of that fiery race were seldom idle, and their ears 
were thirsty for winged words. To them, a new idea 
was as welcome as to the modern Parisians, while it 
was their nature to be extravagantly elated or de- 
pressed by what they heard. The man who, by 
spreading the false tidings of a victory, had given his 
countrymen ‘one happy day,’ only saved himself 


from death by the epigrammatic promptness of his 
apology ; and when the commanders of the beaten 
fleet forbade the evil news to be told, an unlucky 
mariner must needs drop into a barber’s shop at the 
Pireus, and before the customer’s chin was clean 
shaved, the Agora of Athens knew the worst. But 
perhaps no bulletin ever equalled in breathless inte- 
rest that living gazette, the dying messenger who 
rushed into Athens on the day of the great triumph 
of Marathon, dusty, ghastly pale, dripping blood from 
twenty wounds, but proudly bearing aloft the cap- 
tured standard of the Great King, as something worth 
the price paid for it in patriot lives. We can fancy 
the excited throng gathering fast in the market- 
place, the cries, the tears, the outstretched arms, the 
faces transfigured with joy, pity, hope, terror, as the 
exhausted hero sobs out in broken words the tidings 
of the day. 

The Romans invented the post, which with them 
meant merely the providing of an adequate number 
of chariots, horses, and riders, at recognised stations 
on the great road, to transport magistrate and general, 
messengers of state, ambassadors, and sometimes 
persons who were in favour with the chiefs of the 
commonweal. But this post was never designed to 
accommodate the public, and it was so slenderly 
fitted for any extraordinary pressure on its resources, 
that it was said to be ruined by the obligation to 
convey the swarming bishops, Arian and orthodox, 
who hurried to dispute on church affairs before the 
Emperor Julian. 

The transmission of news during the dark ages 
was miserably imperfect. On the great roads leading 
to places of peculiar sanctity or wealth, pilgrims and 
pedlers no doubt disseminated a sufficiency of rumours 
and assertions, more or less based on fact; but the 
inhabitants of remote districts were often left for years 
in ignorance of the most important public events, 
and even the decease of a reigning sovereign was but 
slowly recognised in the more distant parts of his 
dominions. Monarchs and great nobles, however, 
though indifferent to the accommodation of the nation 
at large, set a high value on early intelligence when 
their own welfare was at stake. On this account, the 
herald and pursuivant were held sacred in any feud 
or war ; the pope’s nuncio, then a real bearer of news, 
was to be seen on every European highway, and no 
reward was thought too high for good tidings swiftly 
carried. Messengers varied. Sometimes the courier 
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was a knight, ee Soy over Wi leagues of 
road ; sometimes a sleek ecclesiastic on ambling mule ; 
and anon a barefooted monk, with rope-girdle and 


blast of Roland’s horn told Charlemagne what wild 
work was thinning his paladins at Roncesvalles, there 
are instances of great oe delivery of news. 
That startling sentence in which the king of France 
told our English John of King Richard’s release from 
prison—‘ Take heed to yourself, for the devil is 
unchained,’ was borne in a very’ few hours from 
Nantes to Nottingham. The news of A Becket’s 
death, and that of William Rufus, flew as if carried 
by the birds of the air. 

When a feudal nobleman of England or Scotland 
desired to send a letter to some dear friend and fel- 
low-plotter—for letters were rarely written save on 
state of our modern fli 

cy in the process, no hasty penmanship, no - 
Coienieal affixing of a stamp, no trusting committal 
of the missive to a branch post-office. No. Some 
cunning clerk-—probably the castle-chaplain—labo- 
i inscribed the contents upon a fair white sheet 
of vellum or paper; my lord e certain inky marks 
Fay the page, meant for a signature; then followed 

folding, the binding with silk, the ing and 
tying, and the addition of the broad blotches of red, 
green, or yellow wax. Thump comes down my lord’s 
signet-ring, or the seal in the handle of his great 
sword, upon the plastic wax ; and the courier, armed, 
and with his master’s badge in silver on his livery- 
coat, leaps into his saddle. He has many a mile to 
go, rivers to ford, sloughs to struggle through, ene- 
mies to elude, before letter is safe at its desti- 
nation. To stimulate him to active fidelity, the 
chaplain has written on the envelope these ic 
words : ‘ Haste, post-haste, for thy life, for thy life, 
for thy life, run and ride!’ and beneath figures the 
neat portraiture of a gallows, artistically executed 
in and ink, by the same thoughtful person. Let 
us hope that the errand will be punctually done, for, 
in matters of this sort, my lord is a man of his word. 

The relays of hackneys on the Dover road allowed 
news from abroad to reach London quickly, and if 
it was of a nature welcome to his majesty, the 
criers were bidden to noise the same ab: ; but 
till the days of the Long Parliament, there was no 

vision for the forwarding of private missives. It 
is curious to reflect what innate vigour there must 
have been in the infant post to overcome, as it did, 
so many dangers from official dry-nursing, public 
ignorance, or carelessness, fi ’ roads, and 
footpads ; yet it throve in spite of all, and by the 
time of the Restoration had become so gainful a 
source of fit, that even the repressive Stuarts 
perceived the utility of encouraging it. 

A great change had come over the world, and intel- 
ligence was already thought necessary for others than 
the of a nation. That was the palmy 
time of news-letters. Newspapers, the true printed 
journals, were fast locked in the strait-waistcoat of a 
censorship; the Mercuries and Gazettes told what the 
authorities wished to be known, and nothing more, 
and thus left most eloquent gaps in the current 
history they afforded. But the news-letter writer was 
under no restriction. Even Argus-eyed Sir Roger 
Yr could not look over the shoulder of every 
penman in the metropolis, and scores of quick 
ready writers haunted coffee-house and haunted 
the Old Bailey and the purlieus of the palace, and 
picked up gossip everywhere. How their pens flashed 
over the paper as they penned what would be read a 
few days hence in Bristol, York, Dorsetshire; the 
epigrams that lashed a hated treasurer or bishop; the 

of war and conspiracy, of court-scandal, town- 
speeches in parliament, intrigues of Louis or the 


Jesuits. Some of these men had hundreds of cor- 
respondents, thousands of readers ; they spiced their 
stories according to the political or religious taste of 
the recipients. One writer well knew how to 
delight the Somersetshire squires, while another 
had the ear of the Norwich clothiers, or was the 
Magnus Apollo of Leeds or Hull. All this stir, 
this eager demand for tidings, this intellectual 
activity, was better than the dull stagnation of 
old days, when men were content to chat now 
and then with a pardoner or a huckster who had 
come from the great city. But one of the benefits 
we owe our benefactor, the free press, is the putting 
an end to the news-letters. To tell the truth, they 
were seldom very delicate or honest productions. 
Subject to no wholesome test of criticism, and exempt 
from the shackles of public opinion, they were 
written in a coarse, unscrupulous style, and rode 
roughshod over veracity and good taste. The Cotton- 
port Argus, the S&S ille Herald, have London 
correspondents, whose racier letters may now and 
then give us a faint idea of the freedom with which 
the news-writers of the seventeenth century com- 
mented on the private affairs, characters, and personal 
appearance of those whom their clients disliked ; but 

ese are playful sketches to the dark portraits drawn 
in elder days. 

The idea of a postal service is almost an innate 
one. The Hindu dawk, the relays of runners and 
bearers established in China and Japan, the booted 
Tartars, who for centuries have borne the dispatches 
of Ottoman royalty, are all much more ancient 
than our European post, but they were wholly 
for the convenience of rulers and princes. In Peru, 
also, the Spaniards marvelled to find long and stately 
lines of high-road, paved with masonry superior to 
anything Castile could shew, and numerous stations 
filled with swift runners, trained to perform extra- 
ordinary feats of endurance and s communi- 
cating with the capital of the Incas. At Quito, in 
the centre of the continent, the Peruvian emperor 
was accustomed to see fish laid on his table which a 
day before had been swimming in the Pacific, and all 
this wondrous rapidity was attained by mere human 
toil. But the benetit of the was a royal 
monopoly; and letters, fish, and rare fruit were 
sent like meteors over the land for the Inca’s use 
alone. The sterner tribes of North America com- 
municated by means of artfully knotted wampum 
strings, where every bunch of shells—purple, pink, or 
white—had a recognised meaning; also by peeled 
wands, stained of various hues, aa scraps of bleached 
hide, on which rude emblems were daubed in ochre 
and charcoal-dust. Fleet runners bore these for 
almost fabulous distances through the primeval 
forests, and the Pilgrim Fathers often suspected that 
their enemy, King Philip, received his prompt warn- 
ings by agency absolutely of the devil, so quickly were 
convey’ 

e can easily understand how the bale-fires, 
flashing red and bright on mountain-peak and hi 
moor, warned the borderers of England or Scotland 
of invasion at hand; how the cliff-beacons on the 
coast spread tidings of the coming of a hostile fleet, 
or the glare from a castle watch-tower told Salop 
and Hereford that the Welshman was over the march. 
But the borderers had fashions of their own for 

uick communication ; and with a promptitude little 
short of magical, four or five hun moss-troopers 
could be assembled anywhere. A smoke on the hill- 
top by day, a fire by night, and a dozen half-clad 
boys on lean active nags, galloping from glen to glen 
and to peel, were enough to rouse the country. 
Another summons, common to all Christendom, but 
chiefly used in France, was the tocsin. The bells of 
one village answering to another, far and wide, over 
many a square league, filled the country with waves 
of impatient and menacing sound ; and the invader or 
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li wallet, or a palmer with scallop and stall, as | 
speed or security might be desired. Without going ; 
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pe, | Couriers no longer rode on horseback a 


-point. 

Ill news, says the proverb, doth fly apace. Indeed, 
it would seem to do. The loss of a great battle is 
generally announced by a host of vague, formless 
rumours, that pass on from lip to lip, that are revealed 
by a sad look, a broken word, almost by an electric 
thrill of popular sympathy. It has often been observed 
that before the details of any great public disaster 
could be known, the truth has made its way to the 
minds and hearts of all. The speed with which a 
report can make its way from one corner of India to 
another excites the wonder of India’s rulers. A 


shudder runs through the dense mass of human life, | of 


and all the might of authority can not restrain it. 
The death of a sovereign has usually been known 
more early than any other event, save only a i 

defeat in the field. We know what a prodigious feat 
of hard riding Sir Francis Carey performed, that 
from his mouth James might learn that the great 
queen was dead, and Britain under one sceptre. We 
make the tidings of Queen Anne’s death a jest now, a 
synonym for stale news, but it was buzzed abroad so 
incessantly a hundred and forty-seven years ago, that 
it became a by-word. The Jacobites hoped to over- 
turn the dynasty when they hired a mock lifeguards- 
man to gallop through the city bawling out that 

. was ki is heir actuall i the 

between Sweden and fo cut off 
from his subjects, until strong precautions had been 


news no unimportant in the 
world. Malet’s which for a = left a 
handful of bold plotters the masters of Paris and 
France, hi ged wholly on the pretended death of 
poleon. did stock - —s coup de 
e suff so much, 
punishment and 
ae and which was contrived with much skill, if 
poorly executed. In our own day, the fall of for- 
tresses, the rout or surrender of armies, and other 


devised a telegraph of his own. He laid a wager 
that he would cause a letter to be conveyed a certain 
measured distance in a time so brief that no horse, 
not even Childers or Eclipse, could have covered the 
ground in the minutes allotted. But the letter was 
enclosed in a cricket-ball, tossed from hand to hand 
along a line of picked cricketers expert at catching, 
and the bet was easily won. 

The Admiralty plan of a code of signal-flags, and 
the semaphore telegraph, whose long ugly arms used 
to vibrate on one or two special lines in England and 
France, were steps in the right direction. It was this 
sort of telegraph that bobbed and ducked to Louis 
Dix-huit the awful news that the firebrand of _—— 
had landed at Cannes with a few score of his o 
soldiers, and that the wonderful eagle-flight from Elba 


to Waterloo had begun. But a fog was fatal to the 
utility of the old semaphore, and the system was 
clumsy at the best. Steam, of course, by land and sea, 
did very much to appease the hunger for news. 


Vienna to Calais, and then on from Dover to 
without rest, as in the old days when dispatches of 
moment had —_ sent to Mr Canning or my Lord 
Castlereagh. newspapers were now a power in 
the land, their dividend of its depended much on 
their early acquirement of intelligence, and their 
agents would race franticly to London, with all the 
speed attainable by bribing postboys and ‘nicking’ 
foreign packets, to carry the first-fruits of the news. 
Carrier-pigeons, too, a very old resource, but a very 
excellent one, often proved worth their weight in 
rubies. When a cabinet went out, or when a ‘ dark 
horse’ beat the favourite at Newmarket or Doncaster, 
the white-winged birds went cleaving through the 
air, seeking their distant homes with the unerring 
certainty of their mysterious instinct. 

At last mankind succeeded in co the 
services of a genius scarcely less potent than the slave 

Aladdin. The little unquiet needle, throbbing like 
a pulse at every wave of the electric current along 
the far-stretching wire, ually to contract 
space, and upset the old notion of distance. Over 
desert and mountain, from beyond seas and wide lands, 
men spoke to men whose faces they had never seen, 
and frozen Petersburg chatted with parched Algiers. 
News then ae into its present phase, and tele- 
——e> ossom on the broadsheets of the 


J 
Those ‘sensation paragraphs’ to which nine-tenths 
of us turn as naturally as the compass points to the 
north, are not of very ancient pedigree. They made 
a feeble beginning in the days of the Irish famine and 
the Anti-corn Law meetings, but the year 1848 forced 
them into tropical luxuriance. Then we first began 
to think a paper tame and dull unless it could announce 
in huge letters the toppling of thrones, the flight of 
kings, here a massacre, there a bloodless revolt, else- 
where a desperate strife across barricades. When 
revolutions were replaced by wars, we came to enjoy 
our battles, carefully seasoned for our taste by the 
urveyors of telegrams, and to the present day these 
ings in big staring letters form the main attrac- 
tion of a newspaper in most eyes. There is a peculiar 
knack in the construction of these startling para- 
graphs. They are generally sonorous, and adapted to 
rivet the attention, but will not always bear analysis. 
They do not invariably convey news, but sometimes 
merely the counterfeit of news. Such paragraphs are 
wooden nutmegs, not genuine literary spice ; 4 
even they serve to illustrate the depth and bi 
of the almost universal craving for news. 


RAILWAY ADVENTURES. 
‘PossEssIon,’ says the proverb, if it be a proverb— 
for it may be a legal dictum laid down since the 
celebrated case of Orange v. Stuart, for all that I 
know—‘is nine parts of the law.’ It is probable 
that this expression was originally intended only to 
apply to property, landed or funded, but it has since 
obtained a much more general signification. It has 
especially become the motto of those who travel in 
public conveyances. If A be the first to enter an 
omnibus calculated (or at least licensed) to carry the 
entire alphabet, he looks —_ the entrance of B as 
an infringement upon his rights. _B, on his part, is so 
well aware of this, that he enters fawningly, and takes 
his seat in a deprecatory manner, or sticks his hat 
awry, and looks as reckless of all consequences as a 
pirate boarding a gentleman's yacht. His conscience 
tells him that he is intruding, and he behaves with 
humility or insolence as his nature is mild or bold. 


- beset, as angry wasps, 
the city which only tolled ie 
gration, ly rr for vi » co ear 
over vast the fist Flanders 
and was prized as a palladium by Charles V.’s tow! 
men. In the Scottish Highlands, the fiery-cross, 
with its charred ends in blood, assembled an 
army more rapidly than any monarch of Europe 
could have raised one at his utmost need; and in 
Arabia, a scrap of some emir’s tent will do as much 
mighty events, have thrown their shadows before 
them so far ahead, that the substance has not always 
overtaken the image. The rapid transmission of 
news has perhaps been more stulied than the accu- 
racy of the news itself. Human invention has been | ———————______>____EE 
busy on this score, and it is certain that for centuries 
the electric telegraph has been over and over again 
suggested in theory, and sometimes feebly essayed 
in practice. The Duke of Queensberry, the veritable 
‘Old Q.,’ once the best abused of British noblemen, 
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But as soon as C is seen gesticulating to the conductor, 
and the machine begins to slacken speed, A and B 
tacitly conclude a treaty, and gaze upon the new 
arrival with a common astonishment at his excessive 
impertinence. They survey him from his hat to his 
boots with the loftiest superciliousness, and exchan, 
glances of contemptuous pity at the state of his 
umbrella. You would suppose that they would never 
endure his companionship, far less enter into an 
alliance with that interloper, no matter how many 
revolving ages should elapse; nor would they, per- 
haps, if it was not for D, who takes his seat in the 
presence of a triumvirate of brothers, who scowl 
upon him as though they were the Council of Three 
in judgment upon a conspirator. 
i more or less the 

way passen ere is an insane conviction in the 

od of a men who get into an empty railway 
carriage, that that carriage is theirs, and if any- 
body attempts to share it with them, their counte- 
nance and manner express abundantly enough their 
sense of the intrusion.* This is certainly independent 
of any desire to be alone for the purpose of indulging 
in the vice of smoking. Clergymen (who, of course, 
never touch tobacco) are as tenacious of their solitary 
dignity as guardsmen ; lawyers look as if they carried 
the deed in their pocket which transferred the vehicle 
from the company to themselves for their sole use ; 
the cardsharper alone is anxious to secure a travellin 
a ntly eligible persons. To walk on a railwa 
line of carriages about to start, wii 
a Bradshaw in your hand, and a travelling-cap on 
your head, is to receive a broadside of indignant and 
repelling glances. The truth of this will, I am sure, 
be admitted by everybody ; my own personal appear- 
ance is engaging in a very exceptional degree, and 
therefore what i have experienced myself must have 
been undergone in a more aggravated form by most 
people. For this reason, among others, I prefer to 
arrive early at a railway station, so that I may estab- 
lish m: in the post of vantage, as first-comer, and 
survey my fellow-creatures with the air, I do not say 
of an enemy well intrenched, but of a superior, and 
with an expression, if not of hauteur, of condescen- 
sion. I was therefore annoyed enough to find myself 
rather late last Saturday at London Bridge, and the 
train without a single empty carriage. Receiving, 
therefore (and, I flatter myself, returning), looks of 
hatred and defiance, I walked hastily along the plat- 
form, glancing into all the windows for the Teast 
crowded compartment, and presently selected one 
which had only two passengers, neither of whom, 
strange to say, surveyed me with the customary 
scorn. 


The one was a young divine, with an ion 
that would have been eminently ‘ gent] ike’ if it 
had not been so effeminate as to be almost ladylike ; 
the other looked like a military man (as, indeed, he 
turned out to be), but had rather a peculiar air of 
oppression and melancholy. These two did not seem 
to be acquainted with one another, nor, as I have said, 
had they even made the usual league together against 
the invaders of their privacy. ile I had myself 
been looking out for a seat, I had observed another 
man employed in the same search, who seemed to be 
less easily satisfied: not till the bell rang and the 
train began to move, did this gentleman make up his 
mind as to what carriage he would travel in, when he 
evinced a tardy discernment in making choice of ours. 
Even then he threw such a suspicious glance around 
him, as one escaping from his creditors might cast at 


* I here refer, of course, to the first class only, for it can 
scarcely be the passengers by the other classes, who are accus- 
tomed to journey very much as figs do in a drum, and would 
probably break, like earthenware, if they travelled without 
close packing. 


the —_- as though he had only purchased the 

ourne n vi for, 
like the Great Lexicographer, I an tos of tall and 
it did not seem probable that I should get it. The 
officer was silent, the divine was shy, and the last 
comer gave a terrified start whenever he was addressed. 
A trifling circumstance, however, gave an impetus to 
conversation. At the first station we sto bee at, the 
officer bought a sixpenny newspaper, and having no 
silver, gave the boy half a sovereign, who hurried 
away to procure change. A considerable time elapsed, 
the whistle sounded, and we began — to move 
away. Just as we cleared the very end of the plat- 
form, however, the lad appeared panting at the 
window with the nine-and-sixpence. ‘You have been 
fortunate, sir,’ remarked I smiling; ‘I had begun to 
fear that you would lose your money. Your patience 
under the circumstances testified to your better 
opinion of human nature.’ 

‘Human nature is much vilified, returned the 
officer gravely ; ‘if we knew it better we should live 
more happily with our fellow-creatures. As it is, 
however, we are in reality less suspicious of them 
than we pretend to be. Not only is Honesty the rule, 
and Roguery the exception in the world, but there is 
a much greater amount of confidence between man 
and man than is generally acknowledged.’ 

‘I have heard the same sentiment corroborated, 
observed I, ‘from the lips of a great philosopher.’ 

*I have had it confirmed in my own person,’ replied 
the officer sighing; ‘I have experienced an act of 
trustful kindliness from a stranger which will embitter 
my life to my dying day.’ 

This curious statement was delivered in a tone of 
such melancholy depth that even the shy young 
clergyman ventured to glance with astonishment at 
the s er, and the gentleman in the corner pro- 
truded his head cautiously from his cloak collar, Tike 
a tortoise from its shell, in order to listen for more. 

‘Sir, said I, ‘if the matter to which you allude 
demands no secrecy, the narration—I think I may 
speak for these two gentlemen—would interest us 
very much. Pray tell us it.’ 

‘It is but a short story,’ said the officer, ‘and I will 
gladly narrate it, not only to oblige you, but because 
the more people who hear it, the less improbable is 
the chance of getting my misfortune remedied. You 
must know, then, that until the last four years I was 
by no means the sombre and reserved person I now 
appear. I was sprightly and vivacious, and even in 

e company of strangers accustomed to converse 
without the least reserve. A morbid desire to estab- 
lish myself in the good opinion of everybody impelled 
me perhaps too much to sociality, and my having 
given way to this may go far, alas! to convince a 
certain individual that I am indeed the villain which 
he would otherwise have only sus’ me to be. 
If I find my pocket picked upon leaving a railway 
carriage,’ observed the officer with energy, ‘my 
suspicions naturally fix themselves on the stranger 
who has manifested the greatest desire to be my 
friend.’ 

The yo divine here flushed all over, like a 
western prove. at sunset, and cast down his eyes as 
though he had been himself accused of petty larceny ; 
while the man in the cloak fumbled at the window, 
with the intention, as it really seemed, of getting at 
the door-handle and jumping out. 

‘I was once travelling on this very line,’ resumed 
the officer more calmly, after a little pause, ‘from the 
town in which I chanced to be quartered, to London ; 
and singularly enough the conversation of my fellow- 
passengers turned, as it has done to-day, upon mutual 
confidence between man and man. It commenced, 
I think, with some observations of two mercantile 
gentlemen upon the credit system, but eventually 
resolved i into: What should be done or not done 
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in the case of a stranger asking to borrow money of | species. Human nature, he contended, was not only 
any one of us. We laughed a good deal at various | capable of perfection, but was already much nearer to 
circumstances and contingencies which the question | it than clergymen and others imagined. There was a 
suggested, and got to be very friendly. My com- | beautiful confidence existing in our common nature. 
panions all alighted at various stations, except myself — was only for attorneys and police detectives. 
and the gentleman with whom I had been chiefly | He had the most satisfactory experience of this 
conversing. As we were nearing the Terminus, | throughout a protracted existence, but more especially 
observing me, I =e, to search m kets and | in his youth. He then proceeded to communicate to 
suddenly change colour, he inquired: What was the | us a particular example. “In my early manhood I 
matter, and if I had lost my railway ticket. ran away from my stay-at-home friends in Yorkshire, 
“No,” said I, “I have got my ticket, nor have I | who were ignorant of, and inattentive to, the yearnings 
actually lost anything ; but I just find out that I | of the passionate soul, and disported myself as long as 
have left my purse locked up in the desk in my | my slender purse permitted in the wilds of Devon- 
quarters, and have therefore come away with only | shire. When my money was exhausted, I left off that 
a few shillings in my pocket.” vagabond life, and put up at a ble hotel. 
“Can I be of any service to you?” inquired my | Although I must have looked dirty and travel-stained 
companion, drawing out his own porte-monnaie. enough, and had only a knapsack for luggage, no 
* _ very much,” returned I laughing, “for | question was _ to me as to my solvency, which 
the proof of that confidence we were speaking about ; | itself was a ing proof of natural confidence. 
but although I am going to a hotel, and it might | After passing a week or so in these very comfortable 
have been so far inconvenient, I have a banker in | quarters, I sent for the landlord, and expounded to 
London.” ? him the circumstances of the case. I told him that I 
. “But the bank will be closed by this time,” urged | already owed him a considerable sum, but that that 
the gentleman ; “you had better take a sovereign or | was by no means the worst of it (from my point of 
two!” view), for that in addition to this, I had not got a 
“Nay,” said I; “in that case, I will take a five-pound | shilling to take me northwards. This good and trust- 
note at once, which can be more easily transmitted | ful person—who always seems to me the incarnation 
by post. This is, however, a practical test of your | of tender faith—not only credited me for the eight 
benevolent principles, which you could scarcely aed — or so for which I was already indebted to him, 
ae to occur so soon. A total stranger ut furnished me with eight more for the expenses of 
“ My dear sir,” interrupted he with warmth, “pray | my journey. Now, considering that the name I had 
do not mention it. There is no credit to me in the | given him might have been assumed, or, if genuine, 
matter, for it is easy to see that you are an officer | might have been totally worthless, I consider this to 
and a gentleman.” have been a convincing proof of that benevolent con- 
‘Then he purposely changed the conversation with a | fidence, which, I contend, prevails among a large 
delicacy which I have since never ceased to regret; | majority of those whom I am pleased to call my 
for what with talking and laughing, I forgot all about | fellow-creatures. J was then seventeen, and now I am 
the loan till the train stopped, and we went together | seventy-one, and the man has never been paid yet.”’ 
to look for our luggage, and in the crowd we were} ‘What an infamous scoundrel,’ exclaimed the 
separated without ever wishing each other good-bye, or | officer with indignation. 
remembering to exchange our names and addresses. Ij ‘ Nay, certainly not, said I; ‘he would himself 
don’t know whither to send the money, or how I shall | have acted precisely as did the hotel-keeper if he 
ever repay him; while he, I have no doubt, concludes | had chanced to have been placed in his position. He 
that he has met with a clever scoundrel, who did him | was one of the most generous and kindly hearted of 
out of a tive-pound note. Since that unfortunate hour, | mankind. Pecuniary obligation was, however, a 
I have never passed a happy day, and a journey by | matter beneath the consideration of his philosophy, 
railway always makes me especially melancholy. I| which was stupendous and far reaching, but not 
feel that my honour is tarnished, and that in the eyes | comprehensive of details.’ 
of an honest man I am become a swindler. I have} ‘The a however,’ observed the officer, ‘ was 
advertised again and again, to three times the value | not aware of that.’ 
of the loan, without result, and while I trust you will ‘True,’ said I; ‘and yet, you see, how lightly the 
make the circumstance known to as many people as | great man bore that innkeeper’s bable opinion 
possible, I have very little hope that the man I have | of him. In the wilds of Devonshire he was doubtless 
unwittingly wro will ever be put in possession of | mistaken for little better than a swindler.’ 
the truth.’ ‘It is a dreadful thing to be mistaken for somebody 
‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed the clergyman with unex- | else,’ observed the young cle n with a sigh. 
pected boldness, ‘I feel for you deeply. I remember| Iwas wondering whether the speaker could ever . 
that in the famous novel Oliver 7'wist, there is no | have been by possibility mistaken for anybody but 
situation more painful than when he is carried away | his own sister, when he proceeded as follows: ~ 
by Sikes with Mr Brownlow’s books in his possession, | ‘I was once placed in a very uncomfortable position 
so that that benevolent gentleman’s faith in him is | myself, through an error in judgment on the part of 
shaken, and the honest lad lies under the imputation | a most respectable female. When I was a young man 
of being a thief.’ at Cambridge, and even up to the time that I took 
‘At the same time,’ said I, ‘your innocence, sir, | my degree, I had absolutely no whiskers. [Here he 
should at least protect you from the stings of con- | fingered a little mole upon hi Nag though 
science ; you have nothing to reproach yourself with | he would have said: ‘ Nothing of this leonine appear- 
but forgetfulness in not having revealed your name. | ance that you see in me now.’] I was indeed almost 
The philosopher of whom I have already spoken owed | effeminate-looking, and some of 2 college- 
more money and comforted hi on slighter | friends nicknamed me “ Bella,” and “ Bellissima,” which 
ands ; but then he had philosophy to console him, | was even more ridiculous still. It was the long 
or the possession of which indeed he had a European | vacation, but certain business calling me to the 
reputation.’ ; university, I took the train thither from town. At 
*I should very much like to hear his opinion on the | the station, I met some Cambridge friends, who were 
matter,’ observed the officer eagerly. making a shorter journey than I, but of course we 
‘ At a certain dinner-party, then,’ said I, ‘at which | got into the same carriage. A rather severe-looking 
the philosopher and myself were present, the conver- ly, with spectacles, very stout, and not very yo 
sation turned (as it was very apt to do under his | made up our wy eg She looked a little 
guidance) upon the perfectibility of the human | at the somewhat appearance of my friends when 
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ity; whereupon they both burst out 
Tone before saw anybody look so shocked, and 
at the same time so indignant, as did the old lady at 
this. She wore precisely the expression that the great 
Scotch reformer would have worn, under the circum- 
stances imagined by the poet : 

As though you had taken sour John Knox 

To the play-house at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 

Fastened him into a front-row box, 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic. 


I shall never forget her. My companions, I believe, 
were not entirely aware of the hideous notion that 
had taken possession of her mind, but J knew very 
well. Their calling me “Bella” had changed her 
suspicion to certainty. She thought I was a female 


in man’s attire. When they got out at their station | Wh 


with a “Good-bye, Bella,” “ By bye, Bellissima, till we 
meet again at the Leger” (I used to go to races in 
those days), I fell in a cold perspiration at being left 
alone with that old woman. I pretended, however, 
to be deeply interested in Bell’s Life. I heard some 
remark which sounded like “a pretty paper for a 


oung woman to be ing,” but I affected not to 
The If she began to 


upbraid me, what measures should I take to convince 
her of her scandalous error? Presently, however, she 
commenced collecting the baskets and of 
which she had an infinite number, and I felt to my 
great relief that she was going to get out at the next 
station. When she had all her about her, and 
the train was slackenin; she took up her 
umbrella, and shaking it in my terrified countenance, 


exclaimed : “Oh, ain’t you of yourself, you 
impudent 
“Madam,” I replied, with all gentleness, “I assure 


” 


“Don’t speak to me,” interrupted she; “don’t 
attempt to deceive me, girl: I knew you from the first 
moment I saw you.” 

‘After getting down from the carriage with some 
difficulty, she took the trouble to climb up the step 
again, and put her head into the window with these 
words: “I tell you what it is, Miss Bella; you’re a 
disgrace to your sex.”” 

‘That was a more distressing railway adventure 
than even yours,’ observed I to the officer. 

anybody on an way,’ sail yo clergyman, 
wiping from his alabaster forehead oa perspiration 
which had been evoked by these distressing details. 

‘It is nothing of the kind, sir,’ observed the man in 
the corner, emerging suddenly from his retirement ; 
‘it is but as a catspaw of wind to a tornado when 
compared with the experience that J have met with 
as @ traveller. My nerves are shattered, my spirits 
are broken, I have me the wreck you now behold, 
in consequence of a single railway adventure.’ 

‘If you could compose yourself so far as to tell it 
us,’ observed I delicately, ‘it would afford us much 

. ve a bottle of smelling-salts in my carpet- 
in case you should feel overcome,’ said the young 
clergyman. 
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she first entered; but w their earnest assurance} ‘And I never travel without this flask of brand, 
mar: compel her to take and water, added the officer, ‘which is very much 
a hand at cards, she grew reassured so far as they | at your service.” ; 

were concerned. I shall never forget, however, the ‘Under these circumstances, I will endeavour to 
look of intense icion with which she regarded | gratify you,’ resumed the person addressed, ‘although 
my unhappy self. My face had at first been concealed | the recital of the scene in question always unnerves 
by the newspaper I was reading, but as soon as she| me. You doubtless observed that I looked in at the 
caught aight of i, he gave a sort of virtuous shudder window once or twice before I took my seat in this 
~ What I done, thought I, to deserve this? I done so, I 


and that even when I 
saguael ou three gentlemen with considerable dis- 
trust. oreover, you may have seen me shudder 


Bella, | occasionally at sentiments and actions of yours which 


may have seemed to you innocent enough. The 
reason of ensive of 
finding myself in the company of any person not 
of sane mind. Once in my life—an occasion I can 
never forget—I was the fellow-traveller in a railway 
carriage with a maniac.’ The narrator here took a 

longed sniff at the vinai ‘He was a power- 
caann and even if he not been mad, I should 
have had no chance with him. We were alone 
together. It was the express train, and of course 
there were no means of communicating with the 
guard. Mr Edgar Poe himself could hardly have 
imagined a set of circumstances more appalling. 
Previous to the outbreak, I am bound to say the 
gentleman conducted himself with propriety. He 
refused, but with the utmost courteousness, my offer 
of a Punch and the Times, and applied himself harm- 
lessly enough, as it seemed, to the study of Bradshaw. 
ether excessive application to that abstruse 
volume had been the original cause of his unhappy 
malady, I do not know, but the particular frenzy of 
which I was the miserable victim was ly 
excited by that work. 

“Sir,” observed he, with an air of intellectual 
languor, “can you assist an unhappy scholar to dis- 
cover the wi at which — train arrives at 

? I am aware we change carriages 
at the Equator at 2.48, but beyond that I cannot 
trace our route.” 


my 
—— to look out for Madagascar. To humour 


what a snail’s pace we seemed to travel! How I 

envied the country lads that waved their ragged hats 

in the fields as the train passed by; how gladly 

would I have changed places with the milkman in 

the meadow, or the carter with his team, or the 
liceman ing by the rail-side, with his “All 
ight” flag up. All right, indeed, and a first-class 

ape! about to be torn limb from limb perhaps 
y a madman 


! 

“Have you discovered Madagascar?” asked the 
maniac presently, with t irritation. 

‘I was obliged to confess that I had not as yet been 
so fortunate; I had, however, still to explore the 
Scotch railways, and perhaps (said I) it might be 
somewhere among them. 

“JT don’t think it likely,’ observed my companion 
drily. “Do you not observe those thick black lines 
which cut the way-bill”—he here drew his fingers 
with frightful energy across his throat—“ just as one 
thinks one is coming to one’s journey’s end? That 
is the North Pole. The late lamented Dr Scoresby 
chopped it into small pieces for greater convenience. 
We can never be too thankful for its introduction. 
Let us drink the health of the North Pole; let us 
compose an ode to its Low Thermometership. Come, 
you begin.” 

‘At this point, the narrator almost drained the 
brandy flask in his nervous trepidation. His excite- 
ment was communicated to ourselves, and I believe if 
the train had stopped anywhere during this enthral- 


ling portion of the story, that each of us would rather 


; 
daresay I became a little flushed. “Now, Hi 
don’t blush,” exclaimed one of my friends, in allusion | 
| 
F ‘ Then I knew, of course, at once that the man had 
lost his senses. There was a cold malicious glitter in 
his eye, notwithstanding his soft speech, which made 
| 
| | 
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have been carried beyond his mark than missed the 
dénouement. 


the madman with a 
roll, North Pole,’ or 
something of that kind; but not with your clothes 
on. How dare you address his Low Thermometership 
in that unseemly garb.” 

‘In a quarter of a minute my companion had divested 
himself of every article of raiment except his shirt, 
and I was doing my best to follow his —_ 
“Hasten,” cried he, “insolent minion, for Mad, 4 

is drawing nigh.” 

‘No human beings, I suppose, ever presented a more 
astounding spectacle than did we two in our airy 
garments, kneeling upon the floor of that railwa) 
carriage, and apostrophising the North Pole. I felt 
my senses were fast dautlig me through excess of 
terror, and that if the plan which now suggested 
itself should fail, it would indeed be all over with 
me. 


“What!” exclaimed I, “is it possible that you 
venture to to the N. P. without previously 
putting your head through the carriage window ?” 

In an instant he leaped up, and darted his 
head and neck through the pane as though it had 
not been there. The sharp fragments of the glass 
retained him, so that he could not draw his head back 
without great pain and difficulty, and in the meantime 
I had opened the other door, and, at the hazard of my 
life, clambered into the next carriage, where I found 
a stout gentleman asleep, who was almost frightened 
into fits by my unexpected and horrible appearance. 
He gave me, however, his railway-rug to wrap around 
me, and I was narrating to him the dreadful events 
which had just happened, when, lo! there was a 
serabbling at the open window, and then we beheld 
the maniac bleeding from his wounded throat, his 
hair streaming like a meteor, his shirt in a thousand 
ribbons, his whole appearance calculated to strike 
terror into the mind. It was 
intention to get in. The stout gentleman, speechless 
with terror, pointed to his umbrella, nded in the 
cradle above the seat in which I had p myself. 
I seized this weapon, and with the assistance of m 
new companion, managed to push the intruder wi 
such violence, that, r a tremendous struggle, he 
was obliged to lose his hold of the door-handle, and 
seize the umbrella instead. Then we instantly. let 
go of it, and the wretched man tumbled backwards 
off the train.’ 

Here the narrator finished his story and the brandy 
and water. 

Ne ht paca must, I fear, have met his 
death ?’ said 

‘It is impossible to say for certain,’ replied the 
nervous r with a shudder. ‘A _ skeleton, 
grasping the wires of an umbrella, was discovered 
years afterwards in a peat-bog at the exact t 
where the accident happened ; but I never feel 
quite safe from meeting him again.’ 


“Come, you begin,” 


repeated 
look of extreme ferocity; “ ‘Roll, 


HOW SHALL WE TREAT OUR SOLDIERS? 


Tr is amnion how slowly the English government, 
as managers and paymasters for the nation generally, 
have arrived at an appreciation of the fact, that a 
soldier is an expensive commodity—deserving on that 
account, even without reference to higher considera- 
tions, of careful preservation. Costly as the army 
estimates confessedly are, they do not even yet con- 
tain certain items necessary for this. More is perhaps 
spent in many directions than is justifiable, but not 
eg in others; more for the soldier as a fighter, 
less for him as a man. Who could believe, after all 
the frightful expenditure at Aldershott Camp, that 
the men there stationed are almost compelled to be 
mindless and debauched, from the sheer absence of 
the means for rational amusements! Yet such is now 


known to be very nearly the case. A standing army is 
maintained to be ready for ony hatiieaniinnanions 
but so long as the soldier remains in England, there 
is happily little or no fighting for him to do. He 
must attend go yg , must take his turn to 
mount guard, and to garrison forts and towns, and 
must keep his regimentals in order; the nation pro- 
vides him with ood, clothing, quarters, and a trifle 
of pocket-money. For centuries past, there has 
seemed to be a sort of tacit agreement that if the 
soldier fulfils the one set of these conditions, and the 
nation the other, the bargain is completed. The 
leisure hours of the soldier were considered to be 
something with which he alone was concerned. The 
improved state of public feeling, however, will no 
er this theory to remain unchallenged. 

t Aldershott Camp is, most persons are to 
some de aware. It is a home for fifteen or twenty 
thousand British troops, where all the regiments in 
turn may go through military evolutions, and prac- 
tise military duties, impossible in an ordinary barrack 
or town. At first it was simply a collection of wooden 
huts; but by d magnificent brick barracks have 
been built, more complete than any others in the 
country. It must not be inferred that these barracks 
are wholly wanting in provision for the moral and 
social well-being of the troops; for there is a little 
schooling for the soldiers’ children, under arrange- 
ments which allow the soldiers themselves to obtain 
a little occasional schooling likewise. Domesticity 
is to a small extent permitted to the soldier; for the 
service allows six men out of every hundred to have 
their wives and children with them in barracks. 
new barracks at Aldershott, improving on all that 
preceded them, have comfortable quarters for the 
married couples, wholly apart from the rest of the 
buildings ; ie have good wash-houses, where these 
wives of the married soldiers may earn a little money 
by washing for the ?Y* generally; they have 
good lavatories, with that is necessary for the 
ablution of the men; they have school-rooms for the 
children, just mentioned ; and they have play-grounds 
and fives-courts for the men. 

It might seem that the advantages just enumerated 
contradict the statements with which this article 
commenced. But unfortunately it is not so. When 
the duties of the day have been fulfilled, and all the 
matters of washing and so forth attended to, what 
do the men do with themselves? Especially may 
this be asked in reference to the ninety-four men out 
of every hundred, who, whether married or not, must 
not have their wives to live with them in barracks. 
Very few soldiers are married, comparatively, except 
those to whom this special concession is e—a 
concession depending on their own good conduct. 
Heaven knows, the soldier has little enough induce- 
ment to , with only three or four pence per day 
ier this is all that can possibly 
be set out of his daily pay, the 
trifling but numerous articles which are necessary 
for himself, Soldiers’ wives, poor things, have a hard 
life of it. 

The late Lord Herbert, knowing that very little 
had been done for the intellectual improvement and 
rational amusement of soldiers, but not knowing fully 
the extent of practical evil resulting from the neglect, 
resolved to have the matter ascertained at the greatest 
military rendezvous in this country, Aldershott. In 
the summer of 1861, he commissioned Captain Pil- 
kington Jackson, of the Royal Artillery, to make a 
searching investigation into what may be called the 
social economy of Aldershott, the camp, and the vil- 
lage ; with a view of determining how far it would be 
desirable to establish soldiers’ homes, places where 
soldiers might sit and read, or converse, or listen to 
lectures, or in any way pass their leisure hours without 
the contamination of degrading associates. Captain 
Jackson’s Report was not ready until after the death 
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of the estimable nobleman who had initiated the 
inquiry; but it was presented in the usual form to 


the t Secre of State for War, Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lovie, and by kim to parliament. 

We have this Report now before us, and it doubt- 
less presents a true picture of the state of affairs. 
But details proper to be given in a parliamentary 

_ paper, may not be suitable for general reading; and 
is the case in the present instance. 

Unfortunately, the barracks at Aldershott are built 
at one extreme — of the government property, 
insomuch that a only separates them from groun 
over which the —z authorities have no control. 
On this ground, speculators have established places 
of amusement and dissipation, purposely intended 
to tempt and invite the soldiers. Most of them are 
called public-houses or beer-shops, but vice in hideous 
shapes is hidden behind. It is true there are numerous 
shops in the village where useful purchases may be 
ele, to the soldier's comfort ; but there are nearly 
fifty public-houses and beer-shops, in the greater 
number of which every immoral inducement is used 
to make the soldier spend his small means in intoxi- 
cating drinks. Owing to the close proximity of the 
new village to the camp, ‘the men have the minimum 
taxation of time and trouble upon frequenting the 
village, and the maximum of temptation to vice.’ So 
far as there is any corporate or municipal power in 
the place, the inhabitants generally seem disinclined 
to exercise it in putting down the disreputable houses ; 
indeed, Captain Jackson states in plain terms that, 
as they regard the village as being } lh or on the 
soldiers’ money, they wink at many of the modes in 
which that money is drawn forth. The ill-educated 
or wholly uneducated soldiers are more to be pitied 
than blamed for the life they lead. Where can they 
go, what can they do, when their daily camp-duties 
are over? Captain Jackson says: ‘It must be borne 
in mind that the men at Aldershott are cut off from 
all respectable society, and are necessarily exposed to 
the temptations referred to. Even the good-conduct 
men, who obtain leave of absence until eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night, have no resort,’ he adds, but 
to demoralised and demoralising associates. ‘I have 
calculated that about two-thirds of the troops quar- 
tered at Aldershot have, on an average, five hours of 
leisure daily, which calculation would give nearly fifty 
thousand hours daily of time to be occupied for good 
or evil.” There are small reading-rooms in some of 
the barracks, but Captain Jackson, in commenting on 
the state of affairs at Portsmouth, makes the follow- 
ing judicious remark : ‘The reading-rooms in barracks 
are not a sufficient check to the strong desire most of 
the men have for a change of scene ; they like to go 
out for a walk to see the shops by day, and the streets 

ighted up by night, and to escape from an atmosphere 
force and restraint to one of greater freedom; and 
in for kind they fall 
natu! into com 3 invo i uire 

What is the cure for these evils? Captain Jackson 
has sketched the plan of a kind of soldiers’ club or 
institute, out of barracks, which he thinks will be 
largely beneficial. He went intimately among the 
soldiers, and talked with them; he found that 
numbers of them deplored the necessity they were 
under of indulging in vicious enjoyments from the 
absence of anything more rational; and they were 
ready to heartily welcome an improved state of 
things. Captain Jackson’s plan is peculiar and 
interesting. The ‘Home,’ as he calls the establish- 
ment, would be a large, light, cheerful building, 
cocupying a plot of n-sward between the barracks 
and the village. It would comprise a library with 
book-shelves, and a reading-room with comfortable 

[= the two together to accommodate three or 


four hundred men; a writing-room, large eno for 
twenty men; a with six tes 


bagatelle-rooms, with sixteen tables; a museum, with 
glass cases round the walls; two workshops, fitted up 
with carpenters’ benches; three rooms for playing 
chess, draughts, backgammon, &c.; a re t- 
room, and a kitchen connected with it; together with 
store-rooms, lavatories, officers’ rooms, &c. Then, ‘in 
order to compete successfully with the public-houses 
—where a round of amusements is provided—and as a 
source of attraction to the Home, it is very important. 
that a large hall, with raised platform, should be 
erected apart from, but in connection with, the prin- 


d | cipal Home, to hold two thousand men.’ In this 


quite a medley of amusements would be provided, 
according to the means at the dis of the 
committee of management—lectures, readings from 
popular authors, musical entertainments, choral sing- 
Ing, assaults of arms, conjuring, dissolving views, 
magic lantern, &c. There would also be an enclosed 
piece of ground for athletic sports, such as bowls, 
skittles, and quoits; and perhaps a_fives-court. 
The property would be protected by trustees 
appoi ted by the government. The trustees, and one 
officer for every regiment or corps quartered at 
Aldershott, would form the managers; and under 
these would be an executive committee of non- 
commissioned officers and privates—each regiment 
in the committee according to the 
number of men it furnished to the subscription list. 
Captain Jackson sees no reason to doubt that two- 
pence per month from each subscriber would suffice 
to pay all the current expenses, so would be 
the number of men —s to enter it—the prelimin- 


men at Aldershott would gladly pay twopence per 
month for membership of such institutions as he ad 
here sketched. It is every way to be wished that the 
trial were made. The health of many a soldier is 
ruined by the debaucheries of the camp and its 
neighbouring vi ; and the nation would save 
money in the end, besides raising its troops in the 
scale of moral beings. 


HEBREW LEGENDS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 
THE KAMZAN, 


THERE was once a mohel * who was very avaricious. 
He had inherited some money, and his sole pleasure 
was to augment his wealth, and count his gold and 
silver coin. In his own opinion, he was a religious 
man too, for he observed all the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the law, and believed himself especial, 
pleasing to God in performing the office of pees | 
without asking any remuneration from the poor. His 
love of money increased with age, and he would sit 
for many hours before his coffer, gazing at his heaps 
of gold, riveted to the metal by a si fascination, 
whilst he felt acute pain, whenever he was obliged 
toe even with a farthing. People observing how 
ifficult it was to get any money from him, called 
him the kamzan (the tongs), because, like a pair of 
tongs, he kept fast hold of what he 
e day, a stranger came and asked him to perform 
the office of mohel to a son that had been born to him. 
As the carriage and horses of the stranger indicated 
him as a man not only well off, but weal y, the mohel 
had a special pleasure in ss the invitation, thus 
at the same time serving G himself. They drove 


* One who the in 
ao pete ceremony prescribed in Genesis, 
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1 government. No intoxicating drinks to be admitted ; 
but coffee, tea, and other light beverages to be sold. 
| No gambling; and in discussion classes, no party 
politics or religious controversies. Library to be 
—— with books from the garrison library, 
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a dusk, when the 


into a wild country, hurried y on over the track- 
less heath. In vain the mohel cried ‘Stop!’ and 
entreated the stranger to set him down; the more 
he cried and entreated, the more furiously the 
stranger whipped his horses, so that the mohel at last 
was more dead than alive, and completely unable to 
pay any attention to the direction in which he was 
carried. Suddenly, the carriage — at the gate 
of a park leading to a mansion, beauty and 
illumination of which formed a singular contrast to 
the surrounding desolate landscape. 

The mohel was led to the chamber of the mother 
and infant, and when he for a moment was left alone 
with her, she said: ‘For God’s sake—do not eat or 
drink anything here, nor accept any gift; my hus- 
band is a spirit, and all here are spirits ae 
me.’ Her husband now returned, ae they talked o! 
other matters. 

Next morning, when the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, a and party gathered round a 
plentiful b: ast-table. e mohel was led to the 
seat of honour, and the most delicate of the dishes 
were offered him; but under the pretext that he 
always fasted on such a day, he declined to eat, 
although it cost him great pain, accustomed as he 
was to satisfy his appetite at other people’s tables. 
His pain was very much prolonged, for the party 
procrastinated their breakfast to a late hour, duri 
which the host never seemed to —_— the hope o' 
seeing his guest, the mohel, break his fast. 

At length, the religious ceremony was proceeded 
with ; and when performed to ponent satisfaction, the 
host took the mohel aside, and said to him: ‘I am 
very much indebted to you for er pe service you 
have shewn me, and I beg you will accept a little 
token of my gratitude.’ ilst so speaking, he opened 
a door leading into a large room, the walls of which 
were silver, and where immense piles of silver coin 
reached from the floor to the ceiling. 

* Please, take as much as you like,’ said the host. 

The mohel had involuntarily stretched out both 
hands towards the glittering, tempting piles, but 
remembering what the mother had said, he as quickly 
let them drop, and said : ‘ You owe me nothing.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for having offered you a gi 
unworthy your acceptance,’ said the host, g 
the door into another room, the walls of which were 
of gold, whiist piles of gold coin reached from the 
floor to the ceiling. His head turned in the en- 
chanted atmosphere, and it was only with the 
greatest effort that he could repeat to himself the 
caution given him by the mother. He faintly uttered: 
* You owe me nothing; pray, let me get away.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said his host; ‘you spurn anything like 
age and again I ask your pardon. This, per- 

saying, he opened the door of a third room, 
where precious stones in heaps, fancifully 
arranged, received the visitor with a sudden tempting 
sparkle—like an awakening maiden’s eyes—with a 
promise of that unspeakable pleasure of which‘ the 
mohel had only faintly dreamed when in rapture 
at his own coffer. But on his passage through the 
silver and gold rooms, he was, so to ; broken 
in, and it cost him comparatively little effort to shake 
off the spell, and to repeat: ‘You owe me nothing ; 
only let me get home.’ 

‘Well, then, this way, if you please,’ said the host, 
leading him through an empty room, where only a 
number of keys were seen hanging on the walls. 
Instinctively the mohel felt attracted by these keys, 
and looked at them, until suddenly, to his amazement, 
he fancied he recognised the key of his own coffer. 
He turned to his host, who, smiling, said: ‘ Yes, 
mohel, it is the key of thy coffer.’ 

The mohel became pale as death, and said: ‘How 
does it come here?’ 


, suddenly turning 


‘ Why, mohel,’ said his host, ‘this is easily explained. 
Thou art at present among spirits, servants of the 
Lord. When a man orders a coffer, there are always 
two keys made: one is the man’s, the other is God’s. 
If God’s key is not made use of, He delivers it over 
to us, and then the man is not himself, master of his 
money, nor of his coffer. He can put in, but cannot 
take out; and at last his own soul is locked up therein. 


Mind this; and since thou hast gone through thy 
trial here, take God’s key with you, and try to make 
use of it, that thou mayst thyself be master of thy 
money. 


THE BIRD THAT SANG TO A BRIDEGROOM. 
A strong, strange happiness is imparted to the 
oung rom pure. eThe soul, the divine spark, feels 
itself at home in the body, created in God’s i 
and as long as the brain and the blood remain 
unsullied by sinful thoughts or deeds, cannot con- 
ceive the idea of parting from it; hence, youth 
often believes itself immortal, and although not con- 
fiding this belief to any one—because the children of 
Adam and Eve are never able to trust in it entirely— 
hugs it in its bosom as a sweet, charming secret. 
‘ah in the bright East, cherishing this enthu- 
siastic idea, was about to be married, and although 
loving his bride, felt sad at the thought that he must 
give up a costly privilege. 

‘I can understand,’ said he to himself, ‘ that so long 
as we conquer the passions, even the nobler passions 
of our race, we are immortal, but that on descending 
to the usual level, and indulging in the enjoyments 
common to mortals, we cease to be immortal as 
individuals, and but contribute to the immortality of 
our kind.’ 

On the nuptial-day, this sadness came over him 
with more power than ever, and as soon as the cere- 
mony was over, leaving his bride and the bridal-party, 
he went to a wood near his garden, and in fer- 
vent prayer thus addressed himself to God: ‘O God, 
before I leave ise, and take my wife to my 
heart, let me be favoured with but one glimpse, or 
one sound from eternity. Almighty God! thou who 
quenchest the thirst of the beast, send, I beseech thee, 
a drop from heaven to refresh my burning soul, even 
at the risk of my needing it when I come to dwell 
with thee.’ 

Hark! a bird begins to sing so sweetly, in such 

ing, enrapturing strains as were never heard 
before. The sound descends into the bridegroom’s 
heart, exalting, calming, lulling, satisfying; he is 
lifted up, as on the strong arm of the mountain- 
ascending sea-breeze; he is caressed as, when a child, 
at the bosom of his mother; he is refreshed as, is the 
wanderer in the desert, at the newly found spring; 
nay, he is happy beyond all this, every drop of his 
blood sharing the ineffably sweet emotion, every 
nerve and fibre vibrating as the chords of an olian 
harp moved by the breath of angels. * 
he bird flies away, and the bridegroom returns to 
his house. On approaching, he is ee at seeing 
no light, and hearing no sound from the merry party 
he had just left, and fancying it a trick played on him 
by his friends, he knocks gently at the window of his 
bride’s room. Receiving no answer, he knocks louder 
and still louder, till the window opens, and the voice 
of a stranger is heard saying: ‘ Who is there ?’ 

‘Iam! Let me in to my bride!’ 

‘There is no bride in this house, stranger: be good 
enough to leave us undisturbed.’ 

He now sees that it is not his house; and puzzled 
and alarmed at his mistake, he wanders about in 
of it the night but failing, 

ildered, and in despair he to the synagogue 
at dawn, and seeing none init alten and moved 
to tears, he cries aloud the names of his father and of 
his father-in-law. No one answers, but —_ a 
tottering aged man advances, asking in a fai am A s 
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wilt is I! Do you not know me? I was married 
y! Where is my bride? Where are my 

parents, my friends, my home ?’ 

‘The name of your bride?’ asks the old man, and 
on hearing the answer, he exclaims : ‘Oh, are you the 
bridegroom who so mysteriously disappeared 


the name of Almighty God, I beseech you, tell me 
eld taking his hend, and leading him 

e old man, i i im to 
the ‘ good place’ (the 
of his father and mother, also that of his bride, 
with an inscription alluding to the mysterious dis- 

ce of her bridegroom. 

e sat down upon the mouldering tombstone, half 
covered with bleak grass, and wept bitterly, when 
the angel of death gently ing him said: 
*Thou didst extend th i beyond the pale 
assigned to mankind. ter on istical pride 
and curiosity, concealed beneath noble aspirations, 


thou wouldst a love from holiness, thus making | and 


thyself unfi for a holy marriage. But Almighty 
God, in His mercy, has willed that thy suffering and 
atonement shall be short, and has sent me, brother, 
to lead thee home.’ 


DAVID’S DEATH. 

On David the son of Jesse, our poet-king, a t 
favour was bestowed. He prayed eile God to 
let him know beforehand when he was to die; but 
God said: ‘Such knowledge is denied to mortals, for 
art to die on a Sabbath.’ 

*O Lord,’ said David, ‘I would prefer the first day 
that my agony may not interrupt thy 

¢ vid, my servant, answered the Lord, ‘shew 
thyself a man, and worthy of the grace thou hast 
obtained. Do not ask for a day more, nor cling to 
life with common fear, but let the rs y of death 
meet thee, as if thou wert on a battle- fighting in 

cause. 

From that time, David on every Sabbath 
assiduously reading the holy book, knowing that the 
angel of death would not dare to close his eyes when 
they were fixed on God’s words. For no mortal can 
escape the fear of death; his soul feels terror at the 

change, even if it knows that it only returns to 


But David's time was come, it was the fatal Sabbath, 
a Sabbath in spring. 
holy word, and the angel of death, lurking behind him, 
was unable to execute its task. 

Suddenly Bathsheba, his beloved wife, entered the 
room with some of his favourite flowers, and whilst 
David with delight looked up at Bathsheba, and 
death touched his heart.—May all good sons of 
Israel die as sweetly ! 


THE WITNESSES. 
Chaijim Eliezer had a daughter, the beautiful 
Rebecca, who once, on taking a walk at some distance 
from her father’s tent, fell into a cistern. Having 
called for assistance for hours in vain, not even an 
echo answering her, she gave up all hope, and prayed 
to God only for a gentle death and for blessings on 
her father, when a stranger, the young Nathanael, 
happening to pass, by the sound ot his steps awoke 
her hope afresh. On hearing her cries, and lookin 
down and seeing in the cistern the beautiful Po 4 
Nathanael was quite dazzled, and at the first moment 
did not know whether he should think her an angel 
revealing itself to him, or a demon trying to ensnare 


setting himself to work, he after a while brought her 

up in safety. Her warm thanks and blessings he 

declined to accept, ing her with a passionate 
: that 


outa vouchsafed to me the privilege of behol 
you, and assisting you in 
service anybody could have done. am only 
instrument of the power above, that loves 
I feel that from this day my fate is sealed ; 
only live for you, my future life shall be dev 
you.’—The setting sun—the ing eastern sun— 
shone upon them, and in its rays the gratitude that 
filled Rebecca’s heart quickly ripened into love. 
They were yet on the b 
they had e vows of eternal love and fidelity ; 
Nathanael, after telling her that he must go home 
to his parents, but would return to her as soon as 
a ‘I betroth myself to thee ; and as no 
uman being is present to bear me witness, I call as 
witnesses this cistern and that beautiful little weasel, 


2 
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see 

cheek, and forgot his promise to Rebecca. 
He had one child, a girl, which, when only six 
months’ old, was bitten on the throat by a weasel, 
and died. He then had another child, a boy; but 
before his second year, he fell into a cistern, and per- 
ished. The mother, when her second babe was lying 
dead in the tent, said to her husband : ‘This is very 
strange, Nathanael, and my heart tells me that one 
of us must have offended God, either knowingly or 
unknowingly. Listen to me, my husband, and I will 
confess to thee all my thoughts, feelings, and actions, 
as far as I remember them, that thou mayst judge me, 
and tell me what atonement to make.’ 

‘No,’ cried Nathanael, casting himself to the 
ground, ‘I am the transgressor, the offender of God 
and man : the weasel that has bitten our girl, and the 
cistern that has swallowed our boy, were once wit- 
nesses of my oath, and they have become the avengers 
of my perjury.’ 

He then confessed all to his wife; and she said: ‘I 
see, Nathanael, that although before man I have been 
thy lawful wife, I have not been so before God. You 
must divorce—repudiate me, and go and atone for thy 
sin. 


Meanwhile Rebecca sat in her father’s tent, and 
old Chaijim Eliezer often begged her to accept one of 
her numerous suitors, and to gladden his old eyes by 
the sight of her nuptials; but she always replied 
that her faith was pledged to the man who had saved 
her life, and who, under God’s heaven, in the presence 
of the weasel and the cistern, had betrothed himself 
to her. Thus she waited patiently, although years 
went on and began to tell her that youth was depart- 


ing. 

She was seated, one day, with her father in his tent. 
It was near sunset, thus adding another day of dis- 
——— to the many that had gone before, when 

e footsteps of a stranger were heard, and Nathanael 
appeared at the opening of the tent. 

‘Blessed be God!’ said Chaijim Eliezer, ‘I shall 
live to see my daughter a bride.’ 

becca, without a word, had thrown herself into 
Nathanael’s arms, and then looking up into his eyes, 
and eiving a shade of sadness or dissatisfaction, 
which che ascribed to the change years had wrought 
> Soe weeping silently, hid her face on 


m. 
But —- lifting her head, he told her the whole 
story of his life since they had parted. 

Rebecca, then taking in silence the hand of her 
lover, and leading him to the cistern whence he had 
rescued her, said : ‘ Heaven, that witnessed Nathanael’s 
promise to me, hearken and bear witness before God 


— 
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{ ‘Forty years ago!’ exclaimed the bridegroom— 
‘impossible! impossible! you are mocking me. In 
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: which at this moment is slipping down its sides.’ 
1 | They parted; but Nathanael, on returning home 
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THE DRUNKARD AND HIS SONS. 
There lived once at Damascus a Jew with his four 


sons, whom he very much distressed by his drunken 
habits. Not daring to scold him, but being at the 
same time afraid that he should waste all their pro- 
y, they concocted a scheme for his conversion. 
next time he became insensible from drink, the 
carried him out of the town to the cemetery, and left 
him there among the graves, so that on awakening he 
might feel frightened, and begin to reflect on the dis- 
= and danger to which he exposed himself and 
family. 


The same night, towards dawn, a caravan approached 
the town, and as there happened to be at the time a 
great noise at the gate, the merchants, fearing to be 
attacked and robbed by the inhabitants, resolved to 
hide their wares, parts of which were skins of wine, 


in the 

The man, whom his sons had brought thither, on 
awakening found himself surrounded by wine-skins, 
and at once opening one, he began to drink, and 
drank with a joyful heart, paying little or no atten- 
tion to his surroundings, so that before long he was 
as drunk as he ever been before. 

His four sons on returning to him, and finding him 
in this position, said: ‘Surely, if the wine comes to him 
even in such a place, it is the will of Heaven that we 
shall leave him undisturbed; and in order not to 
commit sin again, and behave as Ham, we, each of us, 
will work alternately for one week in the month, to 
earn as much wine as our father will drink.’ 


OUR PLEDGES, 


The Lord, before giving the law from Sinai, asked 
the people for some guarantee that they would keep 
the law, and the people named their ancestors, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. But the Lord answered: ‘How 
can I accept these as guarantees? Did not Abraham 
doubt when the promises were given him? Did not 
Isaac love his son Esau, in spite of his misconduct 
towards me? Did not Jacob despairing once say, my 
way is dark before God ?’ 

The people then pledged their children, those that 
were born as well as the unborn ; and having accepted 


them, our Lord, when Jewish nts are faithless to 
the compact, looks to their pl the children, 
THE RAM. 


Our Lord God, when he had demanded from Abra- 
ham the sacrifice of his son Isaac, sent a ram to take 
his place; but by the cunning of Samael, the evil 
spirit, the ram’s horns were entangled in the thicket. 
The i however, knowing what pious duty it 
had to perform, and how much depended upon its 

ed with all its power, and stretching out 
its fore-feet, contrived to touch Abraham’s garments, 
and thereby call forth his attention. For the sake of 
this devotion, the ram is blessed for ever. Its entrails 
became the strings to David’s harp; its skin gi 
the loins of the prophet Elijah; its left horn is the 
trumpet that was sounded on Mount Sinai ; its right 
horn is the trumpet that will be sounded on the day 
of judgment. 

ISAAC, 


When Isaac lay bound on the altar, and his father 
raised the knife, the angels wept, and some of their 
tears dropping down on Isaac’s face, made his eyes 
dim, anc this dimness afterwards increased to blind- 
— he might not behold the misconduct of his 
son Esau. 


When Jeroboam himself for revolt and for 
usurping the throne of David, God strove, at the last 
moment, to retain him in the path of duty, saying: 
‘Thou shalt one day be with me in Paradise; 
and, together with David, thou shalt walk with me 
through the garden of Eden.’ 

Jeroboam inquired: ‘Who is to take the precedence, 
David or 1?’ 

The Lord answered : ‘My servant David assuredly.’ 
And Jeroboam replied: ‘Then I prefer to give up 
Paraclise.’ 


REWARD—CHASTITY. 


Because he would not kiss the wife of Potiphar, 
Joseph received the brotherly kiss of the king of 


use he withdrew his neck from her embrace, 
his neck was wrapped in a royal chain of gold. 

Because he did not touch her with his hand, the 
royal seal was given into his hand. 

use his foot carried him away from temptation, 

it ascended the steps of the throne. 

Because his heart had remained pure, and had 
allowed no baseness to enter, it was filled with 
delight caused by acclamations of millions, 


THE WANDERING JEW. 

The celebrated legend about Ahasuerus, the shoe- 
maker, who was cursed for his conduct towards 
Christ—and whose wanderings have by some authors 
been made a symbol of the fate of the Jewish nation 
—has, of course, no currency among the Jews them- 
selves, nor are the two following stories in any way 
connected with that idea. They are of recent origin, 
and one, of which the scene is laid in London, may 
be taken as a specimen of the satire with which the 
Jews often persecute cupidity among themselves, 
especially among the Polish Jews. 

A Polish Jew, one Abraham Kalisch, having come to 
London to - his livelihood as a eiben all by beg- 
ging from his wealthier brethren, was once assail: 
on passing London Bridge, by a Christian, whom his 
long reddish beard seemed to displease, and who, after 
some abuse in words, violently pulled the said beard. 
The crowd that quickly gathered, pitying the poor 
inoffensive Jew, laid hold o the assailant, and delivered 
him over to the police: he was prosecuted in due 
course, and sentenced to pay to Abraham Kalisch the 
sum of thirty pounds damages. As soon as Abraham 
Kalisch had the thirty pounds in his pocket, with 
some ten pounds besides, previously earned by ‘ trade,’ 
he returned to Poland, and made his reappearance 
in his native town as a wealthy man, the owner of 
forty pounds—more than six hundred florins! Scorn- 
i the wretched life of a pedler, he now opened 
py be with a glass front, and stocked it well with old 
clothes, and even with some new ones, besides boots 
and ribbons. He thus became the envy and pride of 
the community. All people were at a loss to under- 
stand how Abraham Balch in so short a time had 
become so rich in London; nor did Abraham Kalisch 
ever by word or hint betray his secret, until one 
evening when Leib Chasid, an old friend of his, and 
with a ish beard like his own, seated with him at 
the fireside, said: ‘Abraham Kalisch, may you live 


long! Have you any idea of returning to London ?’ 
‘ Leib Chasid, I have not,’ replied yee Kalisch. 
* As true as God lives ?’ 
‘ As true as God lives.’ 


‘ Well, then, Abraham, why will you withhold from 
a brother the secret by which you made your fortune 
in that city? You left this country a poor, ragged 
youth, and God Almighty sent you back as the 


wealthy Abraham Kalisch! Do you think the Lord 
performs such things for the benefit of a single indi- 
vidual alone, and not for your starving brethren? 
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May you live long; but would you appear before His 
with the of having left in misery 
a brother, whom a word from your.lips could have 
made happy? Would you? May envy be far from 
your soul ; but by your silence you will incur the sus- 
picion of envying a brother the chance of becoming 
as happy and wealthy as yourself. Now, in His holy 
ety conjure thee, brother, to intrust me with thy 
secret, and I promise never to return to this town, 
and never to set up shop in — with thine.’ 

Abraham Kalisch replied : ‘Who ean see the ways 
of God? They are mysterious, and it is a ee 
how I became rich; but, as true as God lives, I wi 
tell you all about it.’ 

‘Well, I am listening, brother; my heart stands 
still from anxiety.’ 

‘ Now, Leib Chasid, suppose you go to London, and 
when there, you ask for a bridge called London Bridge. 
You walk on that bridge, when there will come a 
man who will curse you and pull your beard, upon 
which, this man will pay you thirty pieces of gold. 
This is all.’ 

The same evening Leib Chasid left for London. 
Although many, many years have elapsed since then, 
he still walks up and down London Bridge, and if at 
midnight, on passing along the bridge, you meet a 
man in a black robe (caftan), and with a long reddish 
beard, who whispers to you: ‘Zupf mer’ (Pull my 
beard), it is Leib Chasid. 


The other story runs thus. There lived once, at 
Niirnberg in Bavaria, two Jews of a very different 
character—one, a skilful mechanician, and a gentle, 
pious man ; the other, a wealthy merchant, 
ill-tempered, and irreligious. It was observed, and 
afterwards much commented on, that the merchant, 
although imperious towards everybody else, always 
aed to avoid, with a sort of awe or respect, his 
neighbour the mechanician, and he once was heard to 
say: ‘I know I am given into that fellow’s hand, but 
I cannot help it.’ 

One Friday afternoon, the merchant stood on the 
top of the broad steps before his house, smoking his 
meerschaum pipe, and angrily scolding his men, who 
were busy bringing bales and barrels into his house, 
when a poor woman with an infant in her arms came 
up to him, begging in the name of God, as she had 
lost her husband during her confinement. ‘Do not 
bother me, be off !’ replied he harshly. 

‘I will bear hard words, for the sake of my poor 
baby, said she: ‘God Almighty, who has given you 
the means, must have given you a heart too. 

‘I have no heart for such lazy beggars as you!’ 
exclaimed he. ‘I cannot alter the law, that permits 
beggars to marry, but they shall not feed their young 
upon my earnings—get away !’ 

‘O sir, beware of your own children,’ said she, 
erying bitterly, and turning away from him. 

‘Do you threaten, do you curse, you lazy aa 
cried he; and lifting his foot to kick her, he lost his 
balance, and falling down the steps, broke his leg. 

It was soon found necessary to amputate the leg ; 
but on his recovery, being obliged to wear a wooden 
leg, he felt it a humiliation that he, the wealth 
merchant, should appear before the world in suc 
a state, and always remind people of the accident 
that had befallen him, because he had attempted to 
kick a poor woman. He therefore applied to several 
mechanicians of the town for an artificial leg that 
might be made to move like a natural one; but they 
all avowed their inability to construct such a one, 
and advised him to try the skill of his neighbour. He 
submitted at last ; and really got a leg so ingeniously 
contrived with springs and wheels, and fitting him so 
admirably, that not only, to all appearance, but often 
even to his own sensations, he had two sound natural 
legs. ‘Now,’ he said to his neighbour— now, I am 
not afraid of you any more. I will confide to you 


that I once had a strange dream, in which I heard 
a voice say that I was given into your hand; but 
now I see that your hand has the power to help and 
not to hurt me. 

‘ Be thankful for it, said his neighbour. 

‘Well, I think I have paid you handsomely, so I 
owe you nothing more.’ 

‘I did not mean that you should be grateful to 
me, but to God.’ 

‘Oh, humbug! If God meddles with such matters, 
I have first to settle accounts with Him for the loss of 
my old leg; and the new one, I am sure I should 
never have got had I been poor. Or would you, for 
God’s sake, have made me a present of it Nonsense !’ 

Thus he went on in his old manner; nay, even 
with more ill-temper, for he felt a deep revengeful 
hatred to the poor woman whom he had tried to kick ; 
and he ruminated on a scheme of gratifying this 
hatred, or, at least, of getting her away from the 
town, and sending her to the parish to which her late 
husband had belonged, and where she would be 
treated as a pauper. The woman, striving hard to 
maintain herself and her child, could not be removed 
so long as she did not accept of alms; and therefore, 

ied by a witness, and, speaking in a friendly man- 
Tarte ‘4 induced her to say something that justified 
him in giving her money. On returning triumphant, 
he was not quite satisfied with his artificial leg, that 
hindered him in the quickness of his pace, and meet- 
ing his neighbour just coming from synagogue, he 
complained of this fault with the leg. The mecha- 
nician said : ‘Some wheel may be out of order. I will 
see to it to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, to-morrow! why not to-day, immediately? 
Step with me into this gateway, and see what is the 
matter.’ 

‘Not to-day, replied the mechanician; ‘it is 
Sabbath.’ 

‘Do not bother me with your h; isy! Which is 
better, to observe the Sabbath, or to do your duty as 
an honest workman? Besides, it is no work; it is 
only to look after the inery, just as to wind up 
your watch.’ 

* Well, I will look to it,’ said the mechanician ; and 

ing up the gateway with the merchant, requested 

im to rest his leg upon a stone. In so doing, the 
merchant, in his impatience, knocked the leg against 
the stone in such a manner that the wheels, receivi 
a sudden impulse, pushed him on at a terribly pam 
rate. Against his will, he now ran off along the 
street, out of the town, into the mountains, where 
he wanders to this day, and where he is sometimes 
met with, and is heard to cry, ‘Stop my leg!’ But 
whether he means the artificial leg, or that which was 
lifted against the poor woman, is uncertain. 


TOLERANCE, 


One day Abraham, seated before his tent at Mamre, 
saw a traveller, an old man, passing on the — 
dusty road, and on going to his encounter, said: 
‘Stranger, mayst thou live long, and may thy 
entrance under my roof be blessed !’ 

The traveller accepted his invitation, and when the 
shadows fell long, and the rising breeze passed over 
the land, refreshing man and herds, they sat down to 
supper, the guest on Abraham’s right hand, and three 
hundred men on each side. 

After the meal, Abraham said to his : ‘We 
will now thank our God. Thou mayst thine, 
stranger, whoever he be.’ 

‘I do not believe in any god made of stone, clay, or 
wood,’ answered the stranger. 

‘I rejoice to hear it,’ said Abraham. ‘Thou wilt, 
then, offer thy thanksgiving and prayer to my God, 
the creator of heaven and earth.’ 

‘I never saw him,’ replied the traveller; ‘I have 
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lived ninety years without beholding a trace of such 
a as thou speakest of.’ 

* What then, is thine? Whom dost thou 
revere?’ A asked impatiently. 

‘I revere none other save such aged, noble men as 
page am myself much revered at home, because I 
am old.’ 

Upon which Abraham rose indignant, and said: 
‘Be off, unbeliever! do not sully the air of my house 
with thy breath !’ 

And the old man arose and withdrew, whilst 
Abraham and his three hundred men sat silent. 

But at night God appeared unto Abraham, and 
said: ‘Why didst thou eject from thy tent a fellow- 
man, a guest whom thou hadst invited? Why 
wouldst thou not allow the roof of thy tent to cover 
him during the night, when lions and beasts of prey 
are 


‘Because he did not know or revere thee !’ 

‘But did not I for ninety years permit him to 
remain under the tent of heaven? Did I ever forbid 
my dew or rain to refresh him, or did I make barren 
his soil, or cause his dates or olive-trees to wither? 
Hearken ; because thou hast done this; because thou 
hast thrust forth a guest into darkness, thy descend- 
ants shall become strangers among an inhospitable 
people, and the darkness of fear and anguish shall be 
over their mind until I, their God, deem it time to 
shew my power.’ 


SOLIDARITY OF SIN. 

Our of old always held and taught the 
there is no individual sin, that 
society at large is endangered by the sins, vices, and 
crimes trated even in secret; and in order to 
illustrate this proposition they told the following : 

‘A 9 Ay Joppa, and on board was a man, who 
beneath his berth dug a hole through the = side. 
The crew and passengers rushing tow him, 
upbraided him with this foul action; but he said: 
= t matters to you? I dig the hole under my 
own berth alone.”’’ 


MARTYRS. 
ing the cruel persecutions following the 
e and defeat under Bar Cochin. 
widow and her five sons were brought before the 
Roman emperor, who, pointing to a statue, said to 
them: ‘This is my ; kneel down, and worshi 
him.’ As they ref to do so, the emperor chael 
the eldest son to be beheaded, and then repeated his 
command to the next, but with the like result. He 
went on in this way until the youngest son alone was 
left, a beautiful, innocent-looking boy of fourteen. ‘Save 
thy life, boy, and kneel down,’ said the emperor ; but 
the youth, gazing at him with disdain, -_ repeated the 
last words of his dying brothers : ‘Schema Yisroal, 
Adonai Elohornon Adonai Echod!’ ‘Come, boy,’ 
said the emperor, ‘let me save thy life. I will throw 
this ring of mine on the ground ; pick it up, that the 
people may see thee bowing down, and believe that 
thou hast worshi 4 The boy answered : ‘So much 
fear hast thou of those mortals below, because their 
are upon thee, and should I have less fear of m 
above, whose eyes are upon me!’ Upon whi 

he was doomed to share the fate of his brothers. 


SOMETHING OF ITALY. 
THE RETURN; LOMBARDY, VENETIA. 
WE left Naples with regret ; for we felt that in turn- 
ing our face homewards we were quitting balmy air 
and sunshine for a clime which knows no settled 
summer, and where the only warmth to be reckoned 
on is at the fireside. It did not console us to be aware, 
that in taking places in the Awnis, one of the steamers 
of the French Messageries Impériales, for Genoa, we 


had no assurance of being in bed for three nights, 
and would have to sleep on the floor, or anywhere 
that chance might assign. Already I have adverted 
to the excellent sea-equipment and management of 
these vessels, but now we had to suffer from what is 
their conspicuous defect—a want of accommodation 
for their excessive number of passengers, along with 
little regard for the comfort of those who happen to be 
unprovided with cabins. In common with a hundred 
others, we had to pass the night on deck, and with 
them also had, in the morning, to encounter a scramble 
for the single basin vouchsafed as a favour by the 
steward. Unwilling to complain of this and other 
petty annoyances, I have less hesitation in pointing 
to the extreme injustice towards the couriers, ladies’ 
maids, and other servants of a respectable class on 
board. Though paying second-class fare, they were 
not allowed to mess with the second-class passengers, 
and were otherwise treated in a manner so cruel and 
unworthy, as to remind one of nothing so much as the 
misusage of people of colour on board American river- 
steamers. This is a condition of things not at all 
creditable to the Messageries Impériales, and it is to 
be trusted they will revise their rules on the subject. 
Fortunately, the weather was charming. It was 
no great hardship to recline on a mattress on deck, 
with face turned upward to the vast blue sky, set with 
diamond-like stars, and with an atmosphere playing 
about you as dry and soft as that of an ordinary sum- 
mer day at noon. The sea was as calm as a lake, and 
to add to the atmospheric agrémens, we were scarcely 
sensible of the motion of the vessel. In circumstances 
of this kind, who would not delight in a voyage on 
the Mediterranean, even with the troubles incidental 
to a greatly overcrowded vessel? The plan pursued 
by the French steamers is to depart in the afternoon, 
arrive next morning in a port, then stay six or eight 
hours, and go on again. On the first morning after 
quitting Naples, we arrived at Civita Vecchia ; there 
some left us, but many more came on board on their 
way northward from Rome, and the second night 
the overcrowding was much greater; deck, poop, 
saloon, and passages below being all strewn with 
sleepers, wrapped in plaids, or whatever they could 
find, for coverlet. As the vessel lay at anchor 
nearly all day in the harbour of Civita Vecchia, many 
would have gone on shore for a ramble, but for the 
difficulty concerning passports. A visit of three 
hours, or even three minutes, to the pope’s dominions 
requires the same formalities on landing and depar- 
ture as a visit for three months, and few like 
leant wil f liberal dealing was next morni 
e o! was 
required, many landed to see the town, and some 
to go by railway to Florence, to visit the 
famous Museum and Pitti Palace, and return in time 
for the departure of the steamer. Doubtless, a con- 
siderable sum was spent. Leghorn, which is in the 
course of being much improved in various ways, is a 
free port without a vestige of custom-house duty, and 
consequently is a favourite spot for making purchases 
of articles in request by travellers. As many of the 
passengers left us here, the number on board the 
third night was reduced to the capabilities of the 
vessel. With a reasonable degree of comfort, we reached 
our destination at Genoa, leaving the Aunis to proceed 
on its way to Marseille. In the manner I have 
detailed, t French vessels regularly from 
Palermo to Marseille, and vice versd, stopping at ports 


the drawbacks referred to, they are worthy of all 


by the way to take up and land passengers ; and ial 
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commendation. The truth is, they are at certain sea- 
sons choked with an excess of traffic, drawn towards 
them by their reputation for good management and 


rence a is many passengers 
who, like by Genoa to reach 
Lombardy and Venetia, will take the land-route ; but 
such is the increasing trade between the Italian ports, 
that the ing of neither this railway nor that from 
Naples to may do any to the maritime 
trafic. Already the been so 
effectually opened up ilways, one may 
travel with ase from ee Ancona, and from 
Genoa to Milan and Venice. By this last-mentioned 
line we now pursued our journey, a through 
Alessandria, and ing over some of the recent 
battle-grounds of Piedmont. Advancing eastwards, 
along by level the southern ality 
Al country y improves in fertility an 

till vineyards, and arable lands 
are all harmoniously blended into a picture of uni- 
versal beauty. In the midst of this exuberance of 
natural uctiveness, we arrive at Milan, a city 
differing in some aaa what we see in the 
south—its staid inhabitants, and general orderliness 
of manners, contrasting distinctly with the 
levity which meets one in Naples. In Milan, one 
finds himself, so to speak, in a kind of a 
environed with houses on the bulky French models, 
and with much to see in its grand old ecclesiastical 


structures. 

The first building to which all visitors proceed is 
the cathedral, and as it stands in the centre of the 
town, at five minutes’ walk from the hotels, it is 
reached without guide or direction. Of this wonder- 
fully elaborate edifice, in white but weather-stained 
marble, with its multiplicity of pinnacles and figures, 
what has not been written? A curiosity, no 
doubt, is the vast structure, in the florid Gothic style 
of art, and it does not lessen our interest to know that, 
begun about five hundred years ago, it received its 
— touches only within the present century, by 
order of Napoleon. With so much to admire, one 
regrets to whisper a word in disparagement ; I believe, 
however, that many will unite with me in thinking 
that the building loses dignity by being too broad for 
its height; and that the interior, grand as it is in 
many respects, unfortunately possesses the of 
afunereal vault. Not disputing the elegance of details, 
Milan cathedral was, to my thinking, neither 
impressive nor convenient; for though it may be a 
heresy to say so, I can see no merit in contrivances 
which shut out the light of day from a place devoted 
to the worship of the Supreme Being. St Ambrose 
is the saint ially invoked, and in a crypt beneath, 
his shrine and relics are shewn on application. The 
relics consist of the body of the saint embalmed, laid 
out in full canonicals, and enclosed in a glass-case, 
through the panes of which are seen the shrivelled 

ond the ordinary stamp, and w i 
hela in remembrance, is signified by the fact, that 
a certain form of ritual which he introduced still 
continues in use within the diocese of Milan. To see 
the nature of these Ambrosian rites, as they are 
called, I attended the service in the cathedral. They 
seemed to consist mainly in a method of chanting the 
mass, more monotonous than that of the i 


chant generally in use. 
Days may be spent in visiting that extensive 
old li , the Biblioteca Ambrosi 80 i 


y 
rich in manuscripts ; the Brera Gallery of Paintings ; 
and several churches remarkable for their ancient 
architecture. We visited, of course, the painting 
of the ‘ Supper,’ by Leonardo da Vinci, in the 


ref of an old t, iated as 
soldiers, ‘The room, which has dismal, 


Quitting Milan for a week, we proceeded on an 
excursion to Venice. The route conducted us throu 
the heart of Lombardy, which at this season was in 
all its beauty. The ry level fields, waving with 


cereal crops, were ini with mulberry-trees, 
from which men were stripping the leaves, and 
carrying them away in bags as food for the silk- 
worms. But the most picturesque feature in the 
landscape was the abundance of vines, which hung 
in — festoons between the trees, or, where 
exul it, Were sw on poles. Thus we saw 
a country yielding crops at once—corn, wine, 
and silk—along with an abundance of fruits, and 
the milk for which the dairies of the Lombardy 
peasants are famous. Bounding this fertile region 
on the north, we had the range of lofty and j 
Alps, here and there shewing patches of still unmelted 
snow. At the modern frontier of the kingdom of 
Italy, this Alpine scenery was enriched with a view 
diately beyond this point, at Peschiera, the train is 
odie up, and detained for an hour, during which 
there is a scrupulous examination of baggage and pass- 
ports by Austrian officials. It presents a very odd 
scene that dingy in the semi-custom-house, 
semi-restaurant, where an impatient crowd wait the 
opening of the wicket to receive authority to 
on their journey. One of the peculiarities of the 
ordeal is, that the official, before delivering the 
ponaeet, addresses the person designated in his own 

guage, so as to evoke an answer, by way of test, 
that there is no imposition. Any Italian trying to 
get admission to Venetia under an ish name and 
passport, would thus probably be One 
person who had been attempting some irregularity 
of this nature was reques to step inside, and we 
saw no more of him. Even when everything is en 
régle, tourists entertain a reasonable horror of an 
in the ees the train stopped at V here 

e evening, train at Verona, w 
we chose to remain a day to see a place, the name 
of which is so familiar to English ears. I shall not, 
however, go into an account of this venerable but 
very dull town, which has the usual number of fine 
old churches, a Roman amphitheatre in good preser- 
i and some other objects < antiquarian —— 
including several pali t rarity in 
Biblioteca Copitoee only” things we 
much about seeing were these o> | curiosities.” 
By the iteness of a priest who as librarian, 
impsests; one of them a copy of Virgi 

the eer century, under a theological isqaittion, 
the original having been partially revived and ren- 
dered legible by means of a chemical pee. 
It should be mentioned, that the practicability of 
revival is furthered by the medieval writing being 
between the lines of the original work. @ ex- 
ceeding scarcity of a vehicle for literature before 
the invention of paper, was of course the cause of 
these incongruous combinations. 

With a sight of these curiosities, we left Verona as 


938 
} deserted aspect, is under the charge of a k . 
The painting is,on the wall at one end, and is 
} y damaged y reparations of 
hi various kinds. So frequently has it been repaired, 
that little or nothing of the original remains; and 
} with all its patching, it is in course of rapid decay. 
4 A sight of this celebrated work, and of the still more 
i famous but also faded pictures of Michael fag in 
, the Sistine Chapel at Rome, conveys the salutary 
impression that the execution of paintings on walls, 
| no matter under what precautions, is an irreparable 
blunder. 
| 
\ 
4 
| 
| * Palimpsest is the name given to an ancient Roman classic on 
vellum, the writing of which has been obliterated to make way 
for the inscription of some medieval treatise. 
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and conveniently lan 


begins the novelty incident to a town stuck 
about in detachments in the sea. Instead of a cluster 
of cabs, we find a row of gondolas drawn up for hire 
at a quay outside the station. Stepping into one of 
these long-shaped, black, s, and 
taking our seats under a canopy not unlike that of a 
hearse, we are rowed off towards a hotel. Usually 
these gondolas are rowed by two men, one in front, 
the other behind, and invariably in a standing atti- 
tude, with the oar working on a high species of rest. 
There is no helm; the vessel can be moved either 
way; and the dexterity in guiding it with the oars 
round corners, or in bringing it suddenly to a stand, 
is as remarkable as the ect smoothness of the 
motion. It is observed that all the gondolas have a 
high beak in front of polished iron, resembling an 
ancient halbert, which, when seen advancing, has a 
certain grotesque fierceness. Rowed by two men, we 
glided at a good speed along the Grand Canal, which 
pursues a serpentine course through the town. Twice 
or thrice, the rowers took a short-cut by darting up a 
lane, but always returned to the main bomen | and 
gave us an opportunity at the outset of seeing a 
variety of the tiner buildings in the town, Sncletions 
the Rialto, beneath which we passed. At length we 
arrived at our hotel, the Barbesi; the gondola glided 
up to the steps of the front door, at which the landlord 
stood ready to hand his guests ashore. 

I am particular in offering these details, for until my 
visit to Venice, I did not from any general account 
understand its singularities. Our hotel, fronting the 
Grand Canal at a point where it is as wide as any of 
the squares in London, consisted of a large mansion, 
once the palazzo of a local dignitary; it rises sheer 
from the water in front, but communicates by a back- 
entrance with an open court environed by buildings, 
and from which court there are narrow paved avenues 
leading in different directions. Pursuing these avenues, 
we occasionally cross bridges of a single arch over the 
narrower channels, and find that they are invariably 


if there were any; but there is none of any description 
in the whole city. There is no carriage, cart, horse, 
donkey, or mule in the place ; no animal larger than 
a dog or cat. The consequence is an extraordinary 
and very startling degree of silence. Throughout the 
complicated net-work of canals, all traffic in is 
necessarily conducted by means of boats, and for the 
transit o 


merckandion 


oe were transmitted over Northern Italy and 


Th + are 
Giustiniani, Foscari, and Pesaro, all near each other, 
but others at a distance are scarcely less worthy of 
note. These superb edifices, described by old travel- 


; | lers as rich in eo of the great masters, are no 
longer e families from whom they 
names. 


derive their The Venetian noblesse had 
greatly degenerated before the overthrow of the 
republic, and begun to desert the mansions which 
they were no longer able or willing to maintain. 
Those who inherited the have either sold 
them or abandoned them in the course of political 
vicissitudes, and now we find them either occupied as 
hotels, or quite as frequently degraded into barracks 
for soldiers, in which case their interior decorations 
have been remorselessly destroyed. In any case, the 
change that has come over these sumptuous — 
is most di ing, ng 
com ive desertion of the watery highway in 

of i; can the gondola of a stranger and some 
casual are nearly all that represent the retinues 
and argosies of ancient Venetian opulence. 

Although Venice is plenteously intersected by 
water-channels for general traffic, we are not to 
entertain the idea that there is little or no thorough- 
fare on foot. Standing on seventy-two islands, united 
by upwards of three hundred bridges, the town may 
be visited in all quarters without recourse to a gon- 
dola. Along the sides of the paved ways are seen the 
dwellings of the humbler and ing classes. In 
those thoroughfares leading to St Mark’s are the prin- 
cipal shops; but the best of these business streets, 
is only a smooth- lane about the width of 
the Burlington Towards the Rialto, the 
thoroughfare is of a more common kind, and here we 
find the fish, vegetable, and other markets. The 
Rialto itself is a bridge so broad as to admit of an 
avenue between a double row of small shops, with a 

behind the shops on each side. 

Impatient to see qe py town, I imme- 
diately, after arrival, pushed out by the back-lanes 
and connecting bridges towards the great centre of 
attraction, the piazza in front of St Mark’s. The 
first glance reminded me of the Palais Royal, for the 
square is similarly environed on three sides with open 


shaped as broad steps, obstructive of wheeled vehicles | alread 


illustrative of Venice, does not know the 

St Mark’s, the doge’s the two granite columns 
facing the sea—one ing St Theodore standing 
on a crocodile, the other a lion? or who does not 


pertains to the palace 
the doges. In the dark dungeons beneath it, prisoners 
were immured previous to torture or execution, while 
in the upper apartments under the leads, known as 
the fatal Piombi, Silvio Pellico, and others 
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quickly as possible. Its situation on the Adige is | entrance, may be called the chief street in the city, 
Poing ‘walled and strongly garrisoned by Austrians, | the most magnificent of the palaces of the old aristo- 
the general aspect of the place is hateful, and its dull, | cracy. These buildings are of marble, dingy from age, 
antique streets are seen with a degree of commisera- | but offering some of the finest specimens of Italian 
tion. And so, we sped to Venice, that ‘ glorious city 
in the sea, as Byron calls it, with canals for streets, 
and gondolas for hackney-coaches. Formerly, there 
was some trouble in being rowed across the broad 
lagoon from the mainland to this strange insular city 
but here, as elsewhere, the railway has work 
wonders. By means of a costly stone viaduct of mo 
than two miles in length, the arches of which, 222 
in number, are raised little above the level of the 
water, the train suffers no in ion, and we are 
terminus. 
arcades, with shops and cafés, about as elegant as 
those we see in Paris; but the central space is entirely 
paved, and the further end is filled with the antique 
and peculiarly striking front of the cathedral, a 
building of the twelfth ty (ag its left, is the 
ancient palace of the doges, like its ecclesiastical 
ly taking a e of those orien ions 
| with which the old Feasts carried on theie. tending 
= Who, from the thousands of _ 
know to a nicety the appearance of the Bridge of 
Sighs, with ‘a palace and a prison on each hand,’ 
gondolas. Gentlemen keep gondolas as they would | or, more correctly, a palace on one side and a prison 
keep carriages, with pee Fn in livery to row them | on the other? Although such is the true position 
from place to place. As the tides of the Adriatic rise | of the yp od covered passage from the doge’s 
only about ot veond inches, the water is always up to | palace to the adjacent prison, we are not to forget 
the flight of steps in front of the dwellings. Access | that with all its grandeur a character worse than 
behind the principal buildings is gained by the lesser 
channels; and it was by these that the barges of old, 
ener from shipping, delivered the 
at the doors of warehouses, whence 
| 
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evening, when a military band 
to aon of the cafés; but even then, on the seats 


we saw little peculiarity of costume ; for modern 
times have seen an end of nearly all sin; ities 
either in manners or dress. The custom of offeri 


towards oe islands detached = to two miles’ 
distance. In this last cruise, we an 7 
ormed by 


of seeing an island in ess of being 
barge-loads of mud, from the canals of the 
ity, and emptied in accumulating masses in the 


sea. Beyond this gradually increasing islet, on which, 
by and by, buildings may be erected on piles, we 
arrived at Isola Murano, a populous island, on which 
are the celebrated manufactories of Venice. 
Landing at a quay in front of these establishments, 
‘we were permitted, or rather invited, to see them; for 
b> ee of strangers is hailed in the light of a wind- 
fall of petty donations. Conducted over the various 
we found several hundreds of men employed 
in the different departments of bead and odael lass- 
i A small species of beads of different colours, 
made long fine-drawn tubes of glass not thicker 
than an ordinary wire, were the chief manufacture. 
All are made by hand; no machinery of any kind 
being employed to economise the labour. 
quantity produced is immense—as far as I could 
learn, about a ton a day—and the marvel is where 
it all goes. There is a considerable export to eastern 
countries, and the —_ consumption is increased 
by the quantity of ladies’ fancy work with beads and 
bugles. The manufacture of coloured glass cups, and 
similar articles, to be erior to that of 
the well-known Bohemian glass. ing through 
the works, we had a succession of demands on us 
for money more abject and shameless than we had 
elsewhere encountered in Italy. 

In returning, we passed an island of lesser dimen- 
sions, appropriated as a cemetery by the Venetians, 
and environed by a wall, over which the tops of a 
few trees were alone visible—a dismal, and, I should 
think, rather humid place of sepulture ; but for this 
and other no help. — 
arriving in the city, we overtook a large barge n 
with butts of fresh water for the public cisterns. The 
common method of storing water for domestic use is 
in vaults, in the centre of courtyards, to which it 
is run in wooden spouts from the barges; and from 
these vege ana cisterns it is drawn by the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. In the inner court of the 

's are two draw-wells or puteoli of this 
kind, the raised above the pavement being of 
bronze, and so elegant in design, as to enrich the 
effect of the quadrangle. 

We spent about a week in Venice, inquiring into 
its strange social arrangements, and loitering about 
that grand old piazza of St Mark’s, in which the 
parade of merchant-kings is a tradition of the past, 


and the hum of commerce no longer audible. What 
city has undergone so rapid a change for the worse ? 
—and who affects ignorance of the cause of the cala- 
mity? Granting the Venetian republic was no 
republic at all, but an unscrupulous oli y, as those 
dismal prison-cells and the Bridge of eg too truly 
demonstrate, one does not the less feel the deepest 
commiseration for Venetia, placed under the iron 
rule of Austria, for which great crime England must 
bear her own share of blame. As it now stands, 
what Nigh Venice of its self — 
its higher classes an eir magnificent palaces 
converted into barracks; its theatres shut up, for 
nobody will go to them; its general trade reduced 
to a petty retail traffic; a sepulchral gloom hangin 


ring | over everything, and no prospect of any species o 


revival as long as the country around remains in 
its present political posture. Such were our sorrowful 
reflections on quitting this once grand but now forlorn 


city. 


A CASTLE RUIN. 
Oxp Ruin, that surmounts yon brow, 
Where, far below thy rocky base, 

The river rolls its music now, 
As it has done in earlier days, 


Surrounded by a guard of trees, 
And all deserted save by these ; 


Except the traveller, perchance, 

Who comes, with note-book crowded full 
Of all thy history and romance, 

To measure thee with tape and rule, 
And sketch thy strength and warlike plan, 
When fighting was the fate of man: 


And save the poet, to recall 
A shadow of thy greater days, 
And make it pass before us all 
In ringing rhyme and copious praise ; 
Oh better far I love to see 
Thy unadorned antiquity. 
No mention make of dungeon black ; 
Or baron fierce, in heavy mail, 
His ways are ended ages back, 
And why recall a savage tale, 
When all that’s worthy to revere 
Is his old castle standing here. 


See, high above the roofless walls 

The sun is streaming down his light, 
Which fills with beauty, as it falls, 

This ivied wreck of lordly might ; 
The moon to-night will pierce it through 
With softer light and shadow too. 


And, as in each succeeding year 

New beauties grow around its stones, 
So shall its lesson, waxing clear, 

Be read, perhaps, in clearer tones ; 
Though built for battle and for crime, 
Ah! how it has outstood its time. 
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j Churches, galleries of pictures, monuments, and 
i other subjects of interest were seen once for all; 
{ oges, the two columns, e 
" old piazza with its flocks of pigeons, that are coun 
4 hovering about to be fed by afy one who is willin 
ii. to scatter a few crumbs. In the decayed state of 
TY the town, the chief resort to the piazza is in the 
4 if nothing could inspire the inhabitants with feel- 
“ small bouquets of flowers gratuitously (though a 
4] donation is not rejected) is practised here as we had 
a seen it at Naples. The Venetian flower-girls, how- 
i. ever, seemed to be of a superior order, and presented 
: their bouquets with an air which bore a remarkable 
, contrast to the boisterous gaiety of the Neapolitans. 
1s Stepping into a gondola, we devoted a day to an 
Ly excursion southwards, to have a glimpse of the 
E Adriatic ; but a squall springing up, we were fain to 
i return and take a stretch in an opposite direction 
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